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part to forget the poor Newlander's Cure ; nor him, whom 
you are tyed in nature to respect and cherish ; who reci- 
procally shall ever during life, continue in all christian offi- 
ces your Lordships brother at Command, 

"William Vaughan." 



[The following Anecdotes are taken promiscuously 
from Sir John Malcolm's History of Persia, published 
last year, in two splendid quarto volumes, with maps and 
plates.] 

Jemsheed, who is celebrated as the founder of Perse- 
polis, was the first who discovered Wine. He was immo- 
derately fond of grapes, and desired to preserve some ; 
which were placed in a large vessel and lodged in a vault 
for future use. When the vessel was opened, the grapes 
had fermented ; and their juice, in this state, was so acid, 
that the king believed it must be poisonous. He had some 
vessels filled with it, and poison written upon each ; these 
were placed in his room. It happened that one of his fa- 
vourite ladies was affected with nervous headachs : the 
pain distracted her so much, that she desired death. Ob- 
serving a vessel with poison written on it, she took it, and 
swallowed its contents. The wine, for such it had become, 
overpowered the lady ; who fell down into a sound sleep, 
and awoke much refreshed. Delighted with the remedy, 
she repeated the doses so often, that the monarch's poison 
was all drank. He soon discovered this, and forced the 
lady to confess what she had done. A quantity of wine 
was made ; and Jemsheed, and all his court, drank of the 
new beverage ; which, from the circumstance that led to its 
discovery, is to this day known in Persia by the name of 
Zeher-e-Khooshon, the delightful poison. 

When Alexander the Great was near his end, he wrote 
to his Mother requesting that the alms given on his death, 
should be bestowed on those who had never seen the mise- 
ries of this world, and who had never lost those that were 
dear to them. His mother sought in vain for persons of 
(his description : all had tasted of the woes and griefs of 
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life ; all bad lost those whom they loved. She found a con- 
solation, as her son had intended, in this circumstance, for 
her great loss. She saw her own was the common lot of 
humanity. 

One of the kings of Persia having intrusted his son to 
the care of an Arabian Chief, in order to preserve his life, 
the luxurious Nobles of the court dreaded a monarch who 
had been educated among Arabs, and raised another prince 
to the throne. But this proceeding only afforded to the 
true heir, Baharam, an opportunity of shewing his courage 
and magnanimity ; and he obtained his right almost without 
a struggle. He advanced into Persia with a large army of 
Arabs ; but to save the blood of his countrymen, he pro- 
posed that the crown of Persia should be placed between 
two furious lions, and that it should be given to the prince 
who had the courage to attack such guards. This was 
agreed to; and Khoosroo, the Prince whom the nobles had 
elevated to the throne, was invited to the achievement. — 
But the situation in which he saw the crown placed, had 
deprived it of all its attractions in the eyes of that prince; 
and he declined the attempt. Baharam flew at the lions, 
and, though almost unarmed, soon slew both, and seized the 
crown amidst the shouts of his subjects. His first act was 
to reward Noman, the Arabian, who had educated him ; his 
second, to pardon those who had endeavoured to deprive 
him of the crown. Proud of his excellence, as an archer, 
Baharam wished to exhibit before one of his favourite 
ladies. He carried her to the plain, and an Antelope was 
soon found asleep. The Monarch shot an arrow with such 
precision, as to graze its ear. The animal awoke, and put 
his hind hoof to his ear, to strike off the fly by which he 
conceived himself annoyed. Another arrow, from the royal 
bow, fixed his hoof to his horn. The exulting Baharam 
turned to the lady, in the expectation of her warm praise ; 
she coolly observed, " Practice makes perfect." Enraged 
at this uncourtly observation, the King instantly ordered 
her to be sent into the Mountains to perish. Her life was 
saved by the mercy of a minister, who allowed her to re- 
tire to a small village on the side of a hill. She there lodg- 
ed in an upper room, to which she ascended by twenty 
steps. Immediately after her arrival, she bought a small 
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calf which she regularly carried once up and down the 
flight every day.* This exercise she continued four years, 
and the improvement of her strength kept pace with the 
increasing weight of the animal. Baharam, who had sup- 
posed his favourite dead, happened, after a fatiguing chase, 
to stop, one evening, at this village. He saw a young wo- 
man carrying a large cow up a flight of twenty steps. He 
was astonished ; and sent to inquire, how strength so extra- 
ordinary had been acquired by a person of so apparently 
delicate a form. The lady said, she would communicate 
her secret to none but Baharam ; and to him, only, on his 
condescending to come, alone, to her Bouse. The monarch 
instantly went ; and on his repeating his admiration at what 
he had seen, she bid him not lavish his praises where they 
were not due ; " Practice makes perfect," said the lady, 
in her natural voice ; and, at the same time, she lifted her 
veil. The monarch recognised and embraced his favourite. 
Pleased with the lesson she had given him, and delighted 
with that love which had led her to pass four years in an 
endeavour to regain his esteem ; he ordered a palace to be 
built on the spot, to serve as a hunting seat and a comme- 
moration of this event. He had a son who was considered 
an idiot. It was in vain that the best masters endeavoured 
to instruct him : he appeared incapable of receiving their 
lessons, and hardly a hope was cherished of his improve- 
ment. One day his tutor told Baharam, that it was with 
grief he had discovered, that the young prince added vice 
to his stupidity ; "I have detected him," he said, "in an 
endeavour to seduce the daughter of a poor man who dwells 
in the vicinity of his palace." The King's countenance 
beamed with joy at the intelligence. "Thank God the 
clay is kindled !" said the monarch to himself. He imme- 
diately sent for the father of the girl, and addressed him in 
the following terms : I wish not to trifle with your honour, 
or with that of any man in my kingdom, but your daughter 
may become the instrument of a nation's happiness. My 
son loves her, and her power over him is therefore un- 
bounded ; bid her use it to awaken in him the desire of 
attaining perfection, to please her ; she may give him suf- 
ficient encouragement to keep hope alive; and love will do 
all the rest." The old man promised to lesson his daugh- 

* These animals are small in India and Persia. 
V T ol. IV— No. 12 3R 
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ter, who played her part to admiration ; and the prince soon 
became all that his father or the nation could wish ; and 
was as remarkable for his spirit and intelligence, as he had 
been before for his dulness and insensibility. 

A Roman ambassador, who had been sent to Ctesephon 
with rich presents, when he was admiring the noble pros- 
pect from the windows of the royal Palace, remarked an 
uneven piece of ground, and asked the reason why it was 
not rendered uniform. " It is the property of an old wo- 
man," said a Persian Noble, " who has objections to sell 
it, though often requested to do so by our king, Nousheer- 
wan ; and he is more willing to have bis prospect spoiled, 
than to commit violence." " That irregular spot," replied 
the Roman, " consecrated as it is by justice, appears more 
beautiful than all the surrounding scene." 

There was no feature more remarkable in the character 
of Timour, than his extraordinary perseverance. No dif- 
ficulties ever led him to recede from what he had under- 
taken ;. and he often persisted in his efforts, under circum- 
stances that led all around him to despair. He used, on 
such occasions, to relate to his friends an anecdote of his 
early life. " I once," said he, " was forced to take shelter 
from my enemies in a ruined building, where I sat alone 
many hours. Desiring to divert my mind from my hope- 
less condition, I fixed my observation on an ant, that was 
carrying a grain of corn, larger than itself, up a high wall ; 
I numbered the efforts it made to accomplish this object. 
The grain fell sixty-nine times to the ground, but the in- 
sect persevered, and the seventieth time it reached the top 
of the wall. This sight gave me courage, at the moment, 
and I have never forgot the lesson it conveyed. 

A Sooffee, or Persian Saint, gives the following ac- 
count of himself. " The day before the feast of Araf, I 
went up to the terrace of my house, and saw all the pil- 
grims standing at the mountain of Arafat at Mecca. I 
went and told my mother that I must devote myself to 
God ; I wished to proceed to Bagdad to obtain knowledge. 
I informed her what I had seen, and she wept. Then 
taking out eighty deenars, she told me, that as I had a 
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brother, half of that was all my inheritance. She made 
me swear, when she gave it me, never to tell a lie ; and 
afterwards bade me farewell ; exclaiming, Go, my son, 
I give rh<je to God. We shall not meet again till the day 
of judgment. I went on well, till I came near to Hama- 
dan, when our kaffilah was plundered by sixty horsemen. 
One fellow asked me what I had got ? Forty deenars, I 
said, are sewed under my garment. The fellow laughed ; 
thinking, no doubt, I was joking him. What have you 
got 1 said another. I gave him the same answer. When 
they were dividing the spoil, I was called to an eminence 
where their chief stood. What property have you, my little 
fellow ? said he. I have told two of your people, already, 
I replied, I have forty deenars sewed up carefully in 
my clothes. He desired them to be ript open, and 
found my money. And how came you, said he, with sur- 
prise, to declare so openly what has been so carefully 
hidden ? Because, I replied, I will not be false to my 
mother ; to whom I promised, that I will never conceal 
the truth. Child, said the robber, hast thou such a 
sense of duty to thy mother, at thy years, and am I in- 
sensible, at my age, of the duty I owe to my God ? Give 
me thy hand, innocent boy, he continued ; that I may 
swear repentance upon it. He did so. His followers 
were all, alike, struck with the scene. You have been 
our leader in guilt, said they to their chief; be the same 
in the path of virtue ; and they instantly, at his order, 
made restitution of their spoil, and vowed repentance on 
my hand." 

A Persian MS., in my possession, relates an extraordi- 
nary and amusing anecdote of Nadir Shah, which shows 
how completely he understood the feelings of the most 
ignorant and the wickedest of his subjects. A native mer- 
chant, travelling from Cabul, had been robbed in a plain near 
Nishapore, and carried his complaint to the Sovereign. 
"Was there no one near but the robbers?" said Nadir. 
"None," was the reply. " Were there no trees, or stones, or 
bushes ?" " Yes," said the man, " there was one large soli- 
tary tree, under whose shade I was reposing when I was 
attacked." Nadir, on hearing this, affected great fury, 
and ordered two executioners to proceed, instantly, and 
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flog the tree that had been described, every morning, till it 
either restored the property that had been lost, or revealed 
the names of the thieves by whom it had been taken. The 
mandate of a King of Persia is always a law : that of Nadir 
was considered as irrevocable as fate. The executioners 
proceeded ; and the tree had not suffered flagellation above 
a week, when all the goods that had been stolen were found, 
one morning, carefully deposited at its root. The alarmed 
robbers, who soon heard of the extravagant cruelty that 
inflicted such blows upon an inanimate substance, trem- 
bled at the very thought of the horrible punishment that 
awaited them, if ever discovered. When the result was 
reported to Nadir, he smiled, and said, I knew what the 
flogging of that tree would produce, 

The contempt in which Nadir held the arts by which 
the dervishes, and other religious mendicaifs, imposed 
upon the credulity of his countrymen, was shown on every 
occasion. Many of these believed that the holy Imaum 
Reza, who is interred at Mushed, continued to work mi- 
racles : and this belief gave rise to a number of impositions. 
Persons pretending to be blind, went to his tomb; and 
after a long period of prayer opened their eyes and de- 
clared, that their sight had been restored by the holy 
Imaum. One of these was seated at the gate of the sa- 
cred mausoleum, when Nadir passed. " How long have 
you been blind ?" said the Monarch. " Two years," 
answered the man. " A proof," replied Nadir, " that you 
have no faith. If you had been a true believer, you would 
have been cured long ago. Recollect, my friend, if I 
come back and find you as you now are, I will strike 
your bead off." When Nadir returned, the frightened 
fellow pretended to pray violently, and all at once found 
his sight. " A miracle ! a miracle !" the populace ex- 
claimed ; and tore off his coat, in small pieces, as relicks. 
The monarch smiled, and observed, li that faith was every 
thing." 

Kurreem Khan, though humane, sometimes punished 
severely ; and he employed others, of a disposition very 
different to his own, to spread terrour among his enemies 
and rebellious subjects; but his clemency was hardly ever 
refused to a fallen or a repentant foe. One of the most re- 
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markable features of his character was goodness of heart. 
He very often repeated an anecdote of his early life, 
which showed a feeling very uncommon among those of 
his condition. " When I was a poor soldier," said Kur- 
reem, "in Nadir's camp, my necessity led me to steal, from 
& saddler, a gold embossed saddle, which had been sent by 
an Affghan Chief to be repaired. I soon afterwards learnt, 
that the man from whose shop it was taken, was in prison, and 
sentenced to be hanged. My conscience smote me, and 
I replaced the saddle exactly on the place from whence I 
took it. I watched till it was discovered by the saddler's 
wife, who, on seeing it, gave a scream of joy, fell down 
upon her knees, and prayed aloud, that the person who 
had brought it back might live to have a hundred gold eiiw 
bossed saddles. I am quite certain," Kurreem used to 
add smiling, " that the honest prayer of the old woman 
has aided my fortune in the attainment of that splendour, 
which she desired 1 should enjoy." — One day, when he 
was on the point of retiring from his judgment seat, har- 
rassed and fatigued with a long attendance, a man rushed 
forward in apparent distraction, calling out in a loud voice 
for justice. "Who ate you?" "lama merchant, and have 
been robbed and plundered, by some thieves, of all I pos- 
sess." What were you about when you were robbed ?" 
" I was asleep." " And why did you sleep ?" exclaimed 
Kurreem, in a peevish and impatient tone. " Because I 
made a mistake, and thought you were awake." The 
irritalion of the royal judge vanished in a moment ; he 
was too much pleased with the manly boldness of the pe- 
titioner to be offended at the reproach, his words con- 
veyed. Turning to his vizier, he bade him pay the amount 
of the merchant's losses from the treasury. " We must," 
he added, " try to recover the property from the robbers." 

The diet of the Arabian tribes, in Persia, is more frugal 
than that of any other of the inhabitants of that kingdom. 
It consists chiefly of dates : but what others would con- 
sider a hardship, habit, with them, has converted into an 
enjoyment ; and the Arab deems no food more delightful 
than that upon which he lives. Some years ago, a wdman, 
belonging to one of the Arab families, settled at Abusheher, 
had gone to England, with the children of the British B,e- 
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sident at that place. When she returned, all crowded 
around her, to hear the report of the country she had visit- 
ed. — She described the roads, the carriages, the horses, 
the wealth and the splendour of the cities, and the highly 
cultivated state of the country. Her audience were full of 
envy at the condition of Englishmen, and were on the 
point of retiring with that impression, when the woman 
happened to add, that the country she had visited only 
wanted one thing to make it delightful. " What is that," 
was the general inquiry. " It has not a date tree in it," 
said she. " I never ceased to look for one, all the time I 
was there, but I looked in vain." The sentiments of the 
Arabs, who had listened to her, were, in an instant, changed 
by this information. It was no longer envy, but pity, which 
they felt for men who were condemned to live in a coun- 
try where there were no date trees. 

All Eastern authors agree in their character of Ismail 
Samanee. He was, they state, brave, generous, pious, and 
just. We are informed, that he spurned at the proffered 
treasures of Amer-ben-leis. " Your family," said he to that 
Chief, (when he was prisoner, and offered to reveal his 
riches,) " were pewterers; fortune favoured you, for a day, 
and you abused her favours, by plundering the property of 
the faithful. That wicked act has rendered your downfall as 
rapid as your rise. Seek not to make my fate like yours ; 
which it would be, if 1 soiled my hands with such sacrile- 
gious wealth." — But the virtue of this prince endured a still 
more severe trial. His army, after he had taken Herat, 
was in a state of the most extreme distress, for want of 
money. Ismail had given his word not to levy a contribution 
upon that city ; but the clamours of his soldiers loudly 
demanded that he should consider their merits and their 
wants, before a faith that had been (they argued) too hastily 
pledged. Ismail was, however, firm ; and as the army be- 
came every hour more distressed and discontented, he 
ordered them to march away, lest the temptation to violate 
his word, which he had ever held sacred, should be too 
great. He had gone but a short distance, when a ruby 
necklace of one of his ladies was carried away by a Vul- 
ture, the bird was watched and was seen to deposit the 
jewel in a dry well, which was immediately searched. The 
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necklace was recovered, and several boxes of treasure were 
found lying near it, which proved to be part of the wealth 
of Amer, that his servant Sam had stolen from his palace at 
Seisham. The monarch rejoiced at this boon of fortune. 
He instantly paid his army, and bade them take a lesson 
from what had happened, and learn, that God would never 
desert that man, who withstood temptation and preserved, 
inviolate, the faith that he had solemnly pledged. 

The following Ode, from the Dewan or collection of 
Odes, is at once characteristick of the manner of Rudiki, 
the blind Persian bard ; and of the taste of the late Doctor 
Leyden, the Translator. 

He who my brimming cup shall view 

In trembling radiance shine, 
Shall own the liquid ruby's hue 

Is match'd by rosy wine. 

Each is a gem from Nature's hand 

In living lustre bright; 
But one congeals its radiance bland, 

One swims in liquid light. 

Ere you can touch, its sparkling dye 

Has left a splendid stain : 
Ere you can drink, the essence high 

Floats giddy through the brain. 

The rise of the family of Aly Buyah, Viceroy of Pars 
and Irak, was, in a great degree, owing to the possession of 
the treasures of Yakoot, the former Governour of Fars, 
which accident gave to Aly Buyah. That Chief, when 
reclining on a couch in the palace of Yakoot, at Shiraz, 
observed a snake shew its head, several times, through a 
crevice in the wall, and retire again. Determined to get 
rid of so dangerous a visitor, he ordered that part of the 
wall to be thrown down ; and the workmen had proceeded 
but a short way with their task, when they found hidden 
boxes of treasure, which proved to be the wealth of his pre- 
decessor. This was not the only instance of his good 
forlune. One day a tailor, who had served the former 
tiovernour, had come to make him some clothes ; he hap 
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pened to call for a stick, meaning a measure ! But the guilty 
conscience of the tailor gave another interpretation to this 
word, and he exclaimed, as he threw himself upon the 
ground. " Be merciful ; do not flog me to death, and I 
will discover all the cloth belonging to Yakoot !" The sur- 
prised Aly Buyah bade him do so, and the man produced 
sevenfeenchests of cloth, belonging to the former Go vernour, 
which he bad purloined at his flight. This discovery 
caused a strict scrutiny, which produced many others of a 
similar nature ; and Aly Buyah became possessed of wealth 
and means that enabled him to enlarge his power. 

Subuctageen, when a private horseman in the service of 
Abustakeen, having one day taken a fawn, which he was 
carrying home, happened to look round, and saw the mother 
following him in evident affliction at her loss. The rude 
Tartar gave way to the momentary impulse of feeling, and 
restored the fawn to ils dam ; and as they bounded from 
him, his imagination interpreted the looks of alarm, they cast 
behind (hem, for those of gratitude. The scene of the day 
haunted his dreams, and he was rewarded with a vision of 
his prophet, who promised him Sovereign power, as the re- 
ward of the mercy he had shewn to an innocent and de- 
fenceless animal. 

An extraordinary and striking contrast appears in the 
conduct of Lord Lake, the leader of the British Army, and 
of Sultan Mahmood. The last broke the idols and de- 
stroyed the temples of the cities of Hindostan, which he 
had conquered. The English General not only protected 
the persons and respected the worship of its inhabitants, 
but ordered his own army, while they lay within the pre- 
cincts of Muttra, deemed, by the Hindoos, a holy city, not 
to slaughter cattle, as their doing so would be deemed a 
sacrilege by the Hindoos. The power of the monarch of 
Ghizni soon passed away ! that of the English will remain, 
as long as they have the firmness and virtue to preserve 
those principles of wisdom, toleration, and justice, upon 
which it is established.* 

* It is an Englishman who is speaking : this justice has been some- 
times questioned, and the misionaries are furious at the toleration of 
Hindoo superstition. 



